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NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE MIND AND ITS FACULTIES. 

The term MIND has been lately applied by philoso- 
phers to the intellectual portion of man, as being a more 
correct term than either soul or unde rstanding. 
plies that part of our being which is occupied in thought. 
The seat of the mind is manifestly the brain; but in 
what part of it, whether the whole, or in the pineal 





gland, as Des Cartes maintains, where he says all the | 


nerves terminate, or whether, as Soemmering states, 
the fluid contained in the ventricles of the brain be its 
seat, is unknown, all such opinions being mere con- 
jectures. 
~ The mind or soul has been usually divided into a cer- 
tain number of faculties. We shall consider it from its 
more simple to its more complex state. ‘The common- 
est and simplest impression made upon the mind being 
conveyed to it by either of the senses, is called 
SENSATION. Sensation is either pleasurable or 
painful ; 


pain produced by a sensation, will be the vividness of 


its apprehension by the mind, An apprehended sensa- 
tion is termed pERCEPTION: that is, when the mind 
itself perceives, it recognizes the sensation.—when it 
becomes the subject of thought in the mind, it is then 
called perception. An pk is a resemblance or image 
of any thing, which, though not seen, is conceived,— 
apprehended by the mind ;—an idea appears to be, 
therefore, nothing more than a well-defined and appre- 
hended perception. An idea may be simple or ce omple x, 
true or false. Simple ideas are those whi h arise tn the 
mind from sensation ; 
sounds by the ear, of heat by the touch, Xe. 
are formed by sensation an¢ d reflection jointly, as plea- 
sure, pain, Complex ideas are infi- 
nite; some are not supposed to exist by themselves, but 
are considered as dependencies on or 
murder, &e. 
nations of simple ideas are such as a dozen, a score, 
beauty, theft, &c. ideas, and con- 
sequently of affections, is one of the most important 


Some ideas 


power, ¢€ xistence. 
affections of sub- 


stantives, as triangle, gratitude, Combi- 


The association of 


characters of the human mind, and the great source of 


our h: appine ss or misery. 
In tracing the process of the humau mind in aequir- 
ing knowledge, we observe the following curious analo- 


gies or gradations; it commences with a simple idea or | 


thought impressed, which is connected with simple per- 
ception. ‘This solicits attention, which, according to its 
degrees of import: ince, dispose s to observ: ition, consid- 
eration, investigation, contemplation, me ‘ditation, reflec- 
tion. These voluntary operations of the mind are ne- 


cessary to the formation of clear conceptions, right 


understanding, an enlarged comprehension of some sub- | 


jects, nice discernment, and accurate discrimination 
concerning others; these acquisitions enable us to ab- 
stract essential aes in our minds from the subjects 
in which the *y are se ated, to assemble others in new com 
binations, to reason, to draw inferences, and finally, to 
judge or decide on their merits or defects. 

~ MEMORY is that quality of the mind by which it is 
enabled to call up, gener lly at will, 
oceasions, ideas, trains of thought which have been pre- 


and upon suitable 


viously impressed upon tt. 


be carried on without memory, where the memory is 
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| weak, there the intellect will be found weak : 
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in proportion to the degree of pleasure or of 
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where the 
memory is good, there, in general, will the intellect be 
powerful. In nothing, however, do individuals differ 

more from each other than in their memories. Some 
remember one kind of facts and things well, while others 
remember them very indifferently. This has been at- 
tributed by phrenologists to the activity and size of 
particular organs in the brain; and it seems to us pro- 
bable that there may be some truth in this,—indeed, 
phrenologists assign to the memory many organs of 
the brain, such as those of form, size, weight, ‘color, space, 

order, time, number, tune, languge. But whatever truth 
there may be in this, we believe that more depends upon 
the exercise of the mind in any given course, than on the 
original conformation; that, in order to make the memo- 
ry efficient, it must be often exercised on any given sub- 
ject; and that the most important knowledge, if not oc- 
casionally revived by repetition, will frequently vanish 
from the mind. The notion of the mind bei ing a store- 
house, and that ideas once deposited there will always 
there remain, is extremely fallacious. It is true they 
frequently do so, especially those received vouth; 
but many of these, without repetition, become in time 
obliterated. Hence, therefore, the necessity of not only 
the processes of EDUCATION to improve the memory, 
but of an occasional repetition of them, in order that 
thev may be efficient and useful to us in after life. 

Recollection is that part of the memory which con- 
sists in calling up in the mind the knowledge which 
has been previously impressed upon it. Attention and 
repetition help much to fix ideas in the memory; the 
ideas which make the most lasting impressions are 
those accompanied by pleasure or pain. 

The powers of memory of some persons for particu- 
lar subjects are astonishingly great. Seneca says that 
he was able, by the mere effort of his natural me mory, 
to repeat two thousand words upon once hearing them, 
each in its order, though they had no connexion with 
each other. He also mentions that Portius Latro re- 
tained in his memory all the declamations which he had 
ever spoken, and never found his memory fail in a single 
word. Cyneas, ambassador to the Romans from king 
Pyrrhus, had in one day so well learned the names of 
his spectators, that on the next, he saluted the whole 
senate, and all the populace assembled, each by his 
name. Pliny savs, Cyrus knew every soldier in his 
army by name, and L. Scipio, all the people of Rome. 
Carneades would re a any volume found in the libra- 
ries as readily as he were reading. Many modern 
instances of the great powers of memory might be also 
adduced, but they do not appear nec essary. 

IMAGINATION is that particular st: ate or disposi- 
tion of the mind by which it is enabled to form number- 
less new and extraordinary ideas, which are not the im- 
Mediate result of external impressions or of recollection, 
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and hence is obviously distinguished from perception 
and memory. By the imagination, an individual creates 
thoughts entirely hen own, and which never might have 
existed, had they not occurred to the individual mind. 
| 'The exercise wr most of the other qualities of the mind 
requires calmness and composure. ‘The imagination 
delights in the most heterogeneous and incoherent com- 
binations.and the most extravagant circumstances. These 
visions or phantoms are uevertheless sometimes im- 


| pressed upon the memory, and during imperfect or dis- 
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turbed sleep pres! nt themselves, and produce thos® ab- 
} Although 


the flights of 10 iination are bold. yet they contorm mn 


surd combinations which occur in dreaming. 


some degree to the impressions which real objects have 
made upon the sensorium. nd henee all the ideas 
which if calls up have some relation to prior received 
facts, and to the knowledge acquir d by the mind. 
Fancy, cones its, and pha 


antoms, are merely speci s ol 
which the imagination 1s the genus. Poets and paint rs 
are notoriously the subjects in which a pow rful imagi- 
nation 1s essential to the effectual developements of their 
respective arts. 

GENIUS is, in numerous instances, allied to the im- 
agination. [It consists in that natural talent, disposition, 
or aptitude which one man possesses of performing 


something 1n preference to another, W ith peculiar facility 


and excellence. Thus men are said to have a gt nius | 


for painting, poetry, music, &c. meanine, that the 
yowers of their minds enable them to excel in those par- 
ticular departments. Although, perhaps, minute atten- 
tion to the genius of each individual 1s not, in a social 
and moral view, necessary 10 the education of youth, we 
believe, neverth less, that some attention to this subject 
is absolutely necessary, in order to effectuate the best 


developement of the character. And while we cannot 


avoid admiring genwus, we ought never to forget that its | 


best exemplification is when combined with moral, use- 
ful, and virtuous actions ; that true cvemus, real science, 
and rationality, ought to be inseparable companions. 

REASON; that process of the mind by which dit 
ferent ideas or things are compared, their fitness or Ub- 
fitness perceived, and conclusions drawn from such com 
parisons and perceptions Judgement is a siinilar opera 
tion of the mind; but, as 1s name imports, HES that act 
of the mind by which it concludes and determines upon 
certain final results. ‘Thus we compare the sun and the 
moon, and finding the sun greatet than the moon, we 
determine or judge accordingly. 

The W [LL is astate ot disposition of the mind con 
sisting in being disposed, willing, to do or avoid any act, 
or to obtain oO avoid any thing. ‘Phe state on disposi 
tion of the mind called the will, 1s 


produced by tnnu 
merable agencies. 


Some of these arise trom the inter 
nal feeling ol the mind itsell; others from external ob 
jects, as heat, light. cold, human seer tv. our aflections, 


our hopes, out pleasures amd Our Palos 5 others from an 


issociation Of ‘nternal feeling w thy external obyects 3 and 
hence thie incaleul able varreties of bhutan actions. 
Git mS}: aspiritorapp irition of some deceased pet 


son. The ancients suppos Jevery man had three dit 
ferent ghosts, which, alter the dissolution of the body, 
were variously disposed of. "Phey were distinguished 
into manes, spiritus, wmmbras the mnanes they supposed 
went fo the iit rnal regions 5 the spiritus ascended to 
the skies; and the umbra hovered about the tom! 
unwilling to quil its old connextons. 

In quitting this subject it tay he observed, that when 
the mind turns iW ira, thinking: 1s the 


», das 


first operation 
that occurs 5 and in this we mity observe a great variety 


of modifications, mid whence it frames to itself distinet 


ideas. Thus, the perception annexe dito anvimpressio’? on 
the body by an extern ilobject is called se nsation. When 
an idea occurs without the presence of the object, it ts 
called re membrance 3 when sought for by the mind, an 
brought again to review this process, it is called recol 
lection; when the ideas are attempted to be registered 
in the memory, it is attention; and when the mind con- 
siders any subject in a variety of views, successively 
dwelling upon each, it is called study. , 


KNOWLEDGE, therefore, from this short view of 


the mind, it will be seen, arises from those impressions 
and ideas which we receive by the medium of the senses. 
We can have no knowledge further than we have ideas. 
A man may be said to know all those truths which are 
lodged in his memory by a previous, clear, and full per- 
ception. In intuitive know ledge, the mind perceives the 
truth as the eye does light; thus the mind perceives that 


white is not black, and that three are more than two. This 
part of knowledge Is irresistible, and on intuition depends 
all the certainty of our other knowledge. When the 
mind 1s obliged to discover the agreement or disagree 
ment of our ideas by the intervention of other ideas, this 
is what 1s called reasoning. 


Again. Knowledge includes, of course, all which we 
can know. It has been also divided into useful and 
luxurious knowledge. The best knowledge iS that 
| which enables us to act most virtuously, because virtue 
is the foundation of genuine happiness. Learning, pro- 
perly so called, is not essential to a virtuous life, although 
considerable knowledge most undoubtedly is so; for 
paras is, in innumerable instances, the parent ot 
error and of crime. A prudent choice in our pursult of 
| knowledge is, however, necessary, order that we may 


avoid an idle and useless or pernicious waste of time. 


ane 


ASTRCONO MY. 

| DIVISION oF THE STARS INTO CONSTELLATIONS. 
| Vue division of the stars into various CONSTELLA- 
| rons was an invention indispensably necessary, and 
| was adopted in the earliest ages, for the purpose of com- 

municating ideas and intelligence on subjects of general 
| interest, particularly such as related to the pastoral and 
agricultural employments 5 


accordingly we find the 
| Twelve Signs of the Zodiac significantly named accord 
| ing to the sense and experience of the people by whom 
| they were Inve nted. ‘Those constellations were not all 
l named at one tiie, but were called and marked out at 
| different periods, and by persous of different nations, ac- 
cording to thei situations oD the Earth, and the objects 
presented to them, whose forms and names were syim- 
| bolical with what they intended to represent. , 


The CuALDEANS, who are commonly represented as 


the parents and inventors of ASTRONOMY, knew nothing 
of some of the signs now marked out on the ecliptic : 
they had at first observed the extreme points of the 
Sun's departure or declination from the Equator, ov 
what we now call the Nolstices, and thus named the two 


signs or constellations CANCER al A Capricorn. from 
the properties of those animals, which in their habits 
bore resemblance to the course ol the Sun. The learn 
ed Macrontus, in hts treatise de Saturnalia,* Book Ist, 
Chap. 17, defines the fact as follows : 


| «These are the motives that oceasioned the two signs 
} which we call the doors ot the barriers of the Sun to go 


| by the names of Cancer and CAPRicorn. The Crab 
or Cancer isan animal that walks backward, or obliquely ° 


the Sun likewise arriving at this sign begins his retro- 


oradation, and agaim descends obliquely. As to the 
Wild Goat, or Capricorn, Ws Wity of feeding is always to 
ascend and climb the hills as it feeds on the Orass } the 
Son in like manner being come to 


Capricorn, begins to 
quit the lowest port of its course, order to regain the 
| highest.” 


The ancient astronomers of Chaldea knew nothing of 
lithe third sign in the Zoprac, which we call GEMINI or 
the Twins: that asterism in their division of 
| path, was filled with the figure of two kids, a resemblance 
drawn in this instance, like all others, from the herds or 
eattle of which they had the care, this period being the 
yeaning time of their flocks, many of which brought 
| forth twins. In short, the whole of their astronom 
system was such as 


the Sun’s 


ical 
applied to their convenience, and 
was sufficient to enide and direct them in their occupa- 
tions and wanderings; for their lives being spent in the 
wide and open couutry, they had nothing to point out 
their way in travelling but the fixed Srars: yet AstTRo- 
woMy as a science made but little progress, extending 
only to their convenience in the affairs of life: the 
E.GyPpTIANs enlarged and improved that into a sctence 
which the Cuanpees had not studied as a grand object 

«The Saturnalia were feasts an 
habitants of the Earth in honour of the 


| revels held by the ancient in- 
God Saturn or Te. 
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of philosophy and learning: it was from this people, | 
whose hieroglyphical and symbolical mode of represen- | 
tation gave the ex: unple , that the Greeks derived the 
plan of assortine the Svrars, and probably the invention 
of Lerrers. 

The Greeks found it necessary to cultivate this 
science on account of their commercial affairs, as well 
as their avidity in the pursuit of all wisdom. Navicga- 
TION required some certain and specific method of con- 
ducting their vessels with safety on their voyages, and 
the stars offered the best means for that purpose. The 
Arconauts} had no other guides for their sea voyages 
From the Greeks, this sublime science, as well as most 
others, was communicated to the Romans, and they ex- 
tended it with their conquests to all the nations of the 
world at that time discovered; but the true knowledge | 
of our planetary system and the philosophy of the 
HrAveNS were still imperfect, notwithstanding the | 
theories of Protemy, Pyruacoras, Copernicus, and 
others; partly from the want of telescopes to make more | 
accurate observations than they were enabled to do, and | 


partly from the errors of their conjectural ideas upon | 
the subject. Modern philosophers, and particularly Sir | 
Isaac Newron, have carried their inquiries to 
extent; but, aided by superior optical instruments, further 
discoveries and more enlarged notions respecting the | 
** System of the Universe” are necessarily taking place. 
We shall never be able to complete the study. How 
far ingenuity and perception may go in the progress of 
man’s increasing intelligence is not to be anticipated ; | 
but of this we may be sure, that there is an everlasting 
space for (he exercise of the mental faculties which bas 
no termination.—Guide to Knowledge. 


a great | 
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MATTHEW HOPKIN 


S, THE WITCHEINDER. 
of witchcraft flourished about the 


Tus *“ worthy” 


middle of the seventeenth century, when the delusions 


t Argonauts, so called from the ship Argos, in which Jason | 


and his companions sailed to Cholchis to fetch away the Golden 
Fleece ; no doubt a commercial speculation or discovery, however 
it may be disguised by the allegorie al description or fabulous ad- 
venture to whichit hes beast 





| through the 


| more zeal and knowledge than other 


| fession, 


| back again with his assistants. 
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of the witching frauds were at their full height. He 
assumed the title ot witehfinder general, and travelling 
counties of Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and 
Huntingdon, pretended to discover witches, superinten- 


| ding their examination by the most unheard of tortures, 


and compelling forlorn and miserable creatures to admit 
and confess matters equally absurd and impossible; the 
admission of which was the forfeiture of their lives. 
Sir Walter Scott describes Hopkins as follows :-— 
‘He was, perhaps, a native of Manningtree, in Essex: 
at any rate, he resided there in the year 1644, when an 
epidemic outery of witchcraft arose in that town. | pon 
this occasion he had made himself busy, and affecting 
men, learned his 
trade of a witchfinder, as he pretended, from experiment. 
He was afterwards permitted to perform it as a legal pro- 
and moved from one place to another, with an 
assistant nained Sterne, and a female. In his defence 
against an accusation of fleecing the country, he de- 
clares his regular charge was twenty shillings a town, 


| including charges of living, and journeying thither and 


He also affirms, that he 
went nowhere unless called and invited. His principal 
mode of discovery was, to strip the accused persons na- 
ked, and thrust pins into various parts of their body, to 
discover the witch’s mark, which was supposed to be 
inflicted by the devil as a sign of his sovereignty, and 
at which she was also said to suckle her imps. He 
also practised and stoutly defended the trial by swim- 
ming, when the suspected person was wrapt in a sheet, 
having the great toes and thumbs tied together, and so 
dragged through a pond or river. If she sank, it was 
received in favour of the accused; but if the body float- 

ed, (which must have occurred ten times for once if. it 
was placed with care on the surface of the water,) the 
condemned, on the principle of King 
James, who, in treating of this mode of trial, lays down 
that as witches have renounced their baptism, so it is 
just that the element through which the holy rite is en- 
forced should reject them; which is a figure of speech, 
and no argument. It was Hopkins’s custom to keep 
the poor wretches waking, in order to prevent them 
from having encouragement from the devil, and, doubt- 
less, to put infirm, terrified, over-watched persons in the 
next state to absolute madness; and for the same pur- 


accused was 


| pose, they were dragged about by their keepers, till ex- 


pain of blistered feet might 
form additional inducements to confession, Hopkins 
confesses that these last practices of keeping the accused 
persons waking and forcing them to walk for the same 
purpose, had been originally used by him.” 

“At length the popular indignation was so strongly 
excited against Hopkins, that some country gentlemen 
seized on him, and put him to his own favourite experi- 
ment of swimming, on which, as he happened to float, 
he stood convicted of witchcraft, and so the country was 

rid of him. Whether he was drowned outright or not 
does not exactly appear; but he has had the honour to 
be commemorated by the author of Hudibras :-— 


treme weariness and the 


‘TTath not this present parliament 
A leiger to the devil sent, 
Fully empower’d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out? 
And has he not w ‘thin a year 
Hane'd threescore of them in One shire 
Some only for not being drown’d, 
And some for sitting above ground 
Whole days and nights upon their breeches, 
And feeling pain, were hang’d for witches. 
And some for putting knavish tricks 
U pon rreen geese or tt urke \ chie ks; 
| Or pigs that suddenly deceased 
Of criefs unnatural, as he guess’d, 
Who proved himself at length a wite h, 
| And made a rod fer his own breech.’ 


? 


Cabinet of Curiosities. 
® ve pitied 


There are some men whose enemies a 


much, and their friends more.—Lacon. 
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RUINS OF 


EARTHQUAKES IN SICILY AND IN 
CALABRIAS.—Conrinuep. 

The accounts from Sicily were of a most alarming 
nature. ‘The greatest part of the th city of Messina 
was destroyed by the shock of the 5th of February, 
and what remained was gre atly injured by the subse- 
quent shocks. The quay in the port had sunk con- 
siderably, and was in some places more than a foot be- 
neath the water. The superb building called the Pa- 
lazzata, which gave the port a more magnificent ap- 
pearance than any other in Europe could boast, was 
entirely thrown down, and the lazaretto greatly damaged. 
The citadel suffered little, but the cathedral was de- 
stroyed, and the tower at the point of the entrance of 
the harbour much damaged. The wave which had 
done so much mischief at Scylla, had passed over the 
point of land at the Faro, and swept away twenty-four 
persons. ‘The accounts from Melazzo, Patti, Terra di 
Santa Lucia, C Reale, and from the island of 
Lipari, were very distressing , but the damages done 
there by the e: urthqu: ikes were not so considerable 
Messina. 

Sir William Hamilton, from the limited boundaries of 
these earthquakes, was persuaded that they were caused 
by some great operation of nature of a volcanic kind. 
To ascertain this, he began his tour by visiting the parts 
of the coasts of the two Calabrias which 
most from this severe visitation. 
to ruined iowns and 
were in sheds, \ 
spots that an epidemic had ensued. These unfortunate 
people agreed that every shock they had felt seemed to 
come with a rumbling noise from the westward, begin- 
ning usually with the horizontal motion, and ending with 
the vortical or whirling 
most of the buildings. 


THE TWO 


astro 


as at 
aS al 


had suffered 
Ile every where 
the inhoabitants of 


eame 


houses, which 


motion, which last had ruined 
It had also been generally ob 
served, that before a shock, the clouds seemed to be 
fixed and motionless; and that after a heavy shower of 
rain, a shock quickly followed. ; 

From Monteleone, Sir William descended into the 
plain, and passed many towns and villages in a ruined 
state: the city of Mileto, lying in a bottom, was totally 
destroyed, without a house st: anding. Among the many 
examples afforded by these earthquakes of animals be- 
ing able to live a long time without food, was that of 


two hogs, which had remained buried under a heap of 


many of them built on such insalubrions | 
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ARTHQUAKES 
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ruins at Soriano for forty-two days, and were dug out 
alive. 

In every ruined town be visited, an interesting remark 
was made to him, name ‘Iv, that the male dead were gene- 
rally found under the ruins in the attitude of struggling 
against the danger, but that the attitude of the females 
was usually with the hands el; apse “| over the head, 
giving themselves up to despair, unless they had chil- 
dren near them: in this case they were always found 
clasping them in their arms, or in some attitude which 
indicated their anxious care to protect them. How 
striking an instance of maternal tenderness ! 

Having walked over the ruins of Oppido, Sir William 
descended into the ravine, which he carefully examined. 
Here he saw the wonderful force of the earthquake, 
which had produced exaetiv the same effects as in the 
ravine of Terra Nuova, but on a scale infinitely greater. 
The enormous masses of the sli detached from each 
side of the ravine, lay in confused heaps, 
mountains; and . having stoppe “| the 
rivers, great lakes ‘s were formed. 

The Prince of Cariati showed him two girls, one of 
the age of about sixteen years, who had remained eleven 
days without food under the rnins of a house in Oppide ; 
and the other, about eleven years of age, 
under the same cirenmstance six days, 
confined and distressing posture. 

Sir William describes the port of Messina and the 
town in their healf-ruined state, when viewed by moon- 
light, as strikingly picturesque. On landing, he was 
assured by several fishermen, that, during the earthquake 
of the 5th of Febru: iry, at night, the sand near the sea 
was hot, and that in many parts they saw fire issue from 
the earth. ‘This had been often repeated to him in the 
Calabrian plain. 

The force of the earthquakes, although very violent 
at Messina, and at Reggio on the opposite side of the 


as if 


forming real 


course of two 


who had been 
but in a very 


| Strait, was not to be compared to that which was felt in 


| the plain. 


In the former city, the mortality did not ex- 
ceed seven hundred, of a population of thirty thousand. 
A curious circumstance happened there also, to prove, 
that animals can sustain Jife for long time without 
food. ‘lwo mules belonging to the Duke of Belviso 
remained under a heap of ruins, the one twenty-two 
and the other wee three days: for some days after 
they refused their food, but drank plentifully, and finally 
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recovered. ‘There were numberless instances of dogs 
emaining many days in the same situation; and a hen, 
belonging to the British Vice Consul, h: iving been close- 
ly shut up beneath the ruins of his house, was taken 
out on the twenty-second day, and recovered, although 
at first it showed but little signs of life: like the mules, 
it did not eat for some days, but drank freely. From 
these instances, and from those above related, of the 
girls at Oppido, and the hogs at Soriano, as well as from 
several others of the same kind, it may be concluded 
that long fasting is always attended with great thirst, 
and a total loss of appetite. 

The Commandant of the Citadel of Messina assured 
him, that on the fatal 5th of February, and the three 
following days, the sea at the distance of about a quar- 
ter of a mile from that fortsess rose and boiled in a most 
extraordinary manner, and with a horrid and alarming 


noise, while the water in the other parts of the Faro was | in the 


| 
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perfectly calm. This appeared to him to point out ex- 
halations or eruptions from cracks at the bottom of the 
sea, which were probably made during the violence of 
the earthquakes ; and to these phenomena he ascribes a 
voleanic origin. He thus attempts to explain the nature 
of the formidable wave which was represented as boiling 
hot, and which, as has been already noticed, was so 


| fatal to the inhabitants of Scylla. 


Spallanzani, who visited Messina nearly six years af- 
terwards, found the city still a mass of ruins, and the 
streets, except some of the principal ones, impassable ; 
the inhabitants had begun to rebuild their dwellings, 
and that on an improved plan, better calculated to ob- 
viate the effects of such another visitation; but even at 
that distance of time, he describes them as hardly re- 
covered from their consternation, and still chiefly re- 
siding in the temporary wooden sheds they had erected 
neighbourhood for shelter after the catastrophe. 





REMAINS OF 


THE TEMPLE 


Our readers will not be sorry to have this catalogue 
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APIS, AT ZZUOLL. 


root supporte “dl by forty-six ¢ olumns ot franite, or marble, 


of horrors interrupted by an account of a curious induc- | remains of which were lying on the ground, and three 


tion made by men of science from some facts which 
mi: eht not appear worthy of notice to common obser 
vers, but yet ‘lead to ve ry convincing proots of effects, 
of the causes of which no other records are handed 
down to us. 

An examination of the B: iy of Baie had led to a con- 
clusion that an elevation of this coast to a height of 
twenty feet had been produced by some earthqui ike at 
no very remote period ; but the evidence of this was not 
so conclusive as to induce all to ac quiesce in the opin- 
ion. The remains of an ancient building commonly 
called the Temple of Serapis, however, furnished the 
deficient corroboration of this fact. ‘These ruins were 
not discovered till 1750, on the removal of some rubbish 
and bushes, which had, till then, partly concealed them 
from observatien. ‘The 'y were found to constitute part 
of a splendid edifice, the pavement of which was still 
preserved It had been of a quadrangular form, and the 


only left standing. which are forty-two feet in height. 
T'o the distance of about twelve feet from their bases, 
the surface of these is quite smootu an d uninjured; 

above, for another space of twelve feet, the marble has 
been pierced and corroded by a species of shell-fish 
well-known, the remains of which are found at the bot- 
toms of the perforations they had made; and the depth 
and size of these proved that the columns had been long 
exposed to their attacks. Hence it appeared, that while 
the lower part of these pillars had been protected by 
being buried in rubbish or earth, the sea had surround 
ed them to a depth of twelve feet at least; and the up- 
per part, having been exposed to the air, was weather- 
worn accordingly. ‘The columns which are overturned 
on the floor of the building, are corroded in the same 
way in parts which had been exposed to the sea-water, 
and conseque ntly to these animals. But as the temple 


could not. for obvions reasons. have been originally 
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built in the sea, it must have sunk down after its con- 
struction from the eflects of an earthquake ; and after 
continuing thus partly submerged for a length of time, 
another convulsion must have elevated its ruins again, 
so that at present, Its pavement is raised about a foot 
above the level of the sea. And other ruins in the neigh- 
horhood, besides two Roman roads, which are still visi- 
ble beneath the waters, confirm the fact of the subsi- 
dence, though these have not heen re-elevated, as the 


temple has. —NSaturda Magazine. 
} y 


SS 


NAPOLEON AND THE RED MAN. 

Tue following singular story was circulated almost 
ynmediately alter the fall of Napoleon, and with the cre- 
dulous obtained ready belief :— 

Iver since the retreat of Napoleon across the Rhine, 
and his return to his capital, a visible change had been 
observed in his habits and hisconduct. Instead of wear- 
ing the livery of woe for the discomfiture of his plans of 
ambition, he had dismissed his usual thoughtfulness ; 
smiles played on his lips, and cheerfulness sat on his 
brow. His manners had become light and easy, and his 
conversation lively. Business seemed to have lost its 
charms for him, he sought for amusement and pleasure, 
and. like another hero of an inferior rank, whenever 
his spirits sunk. he had recourse to the sparkling cup, 
to “ raise them high with wine.” Balls and other en- 
tertainments succeded each other, and the Parisians be 
gan to fancy either that Napoleon was certain of making 
an advantageous peace with the Allies whenever he 
thought proper, or that his downfal was at hand, and 
therefore that he wished to spend the last weeks of his 
imperial dignity in enjoyment and ease. A new con- 
scription had been ordered, and the legislative body had 
heen dismissed ; but these were signs of his existence, 
not of his activity. Indolent, at least in appearance, he 
remained buried in pleasure, whilst the invaders crossed 
the Rhine, and, rapidly approaching Paris, threatened 
to destroy at once his throne and the metropolis. Ona 
sudden his conduct experienced a change—his face 
assumed his deep and habitually thoughtful gloom 
—his attention was once more entirely engrossed by the 
cares due to his armies—and every day W iinessed new 
reviews of regiments in the Place du Carrousel. Sleep 
could no longer seal his wakeful eyes, and his wonted 
activity, 1 which perhaps no other mortal ever equalled 
All the 
time he could spare from lis armies and cabinet, he be- 


stowed on the State Council. 


him, was displayed w ith more energy than ever. 


So striking an opposition 


between his present ind past conduct, could not fail to 
excite a poweriul agitation in tie minds of the Parisians, 
and to make hem strive to tract i change so ibrupt in 


the manuers of the Emperor to its true cause: but to 
the still greater astonishment of the whole city, the re- 
port of an interview ol Napoleon with his genius, under 
he shape of a mysterious red man, transpired. The 
gentleman trom whonl this curious comimunicaliond Was 
received, heard if related, with the following particulars, 
on he Ist of January, at Paris, where he spent the whole 
of the winter:—The Ist of January, I814, early in the 
morving, Napoleon 
ding Count Nol 

made Grand Judge of the Empire, remain in the next 
room, md hinder any pers 


shut himself up in his cabinet, bid- 


then Counsellor of State, and since 


yn Whatever from troubling 
him. while he was or cupied in his cabinet. lie looked 
more thoughtful than usual. He had vot long retired 
to his study, when at i} nan. dressed all in red, applied 


to Mole. pret nding that he wanted to spe ik to the Iuin- 


peror. lle was anpsw ‘red, that if was not possible. ce] 
must speak to him: go and tell him that it is the red 
man that wants him, and he will admit me.” Awed by 


the imperious and commanding tone of that strange per- 
sonage, Mole obeyed reluctantly, and trembling, execu- 
ted his dangerons errand. “Tet him in.” said Bona 
parte sternly. Prompted hy curiosity, Mole Jistened at 


the door, and overheard th following curious conversa 


| 


ws 
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tion:—The red man said, * This is the third time of my 
apparition before you; the first time we met was ij 
Egypt, at the battle of the Pyramids. The second, alte) 
the battle of Wagram. | then granted you four yea 
more, to terminate the conquest of Europe, or to mak 
a general peace; threatening, that if you did not per 
form one of these two things, I would withdraw my 
protection from you. Now I am come for the third 
and last time, to warn you that you have but three 
months to complete the execution of your designs, or to 
comply with the proposals of peace which are offered 
you by the Allies; if you do not achieve the one, or « 
cede to the other, all will be over with you-—so remen 
ber it well.’”—Napoleon then expostulated with him to 
obtain more time, on the plea that it was impossible, in 
so short a space, to reconquer what he had lost, or to 
make peace on honourable terms. ‘* Do as you pleas 
but my resolution is not to be shaken by entreaties, no. 
otherwise, and I go.” He opencd the door, the Empe- 
ror followed, entreating him, but to no purpose; the red 
man would not stop any longer. He went away, Cas! 
ing on his Imperial Majesty a contemptuous look, and 
repeating in a stern voice, “ three months—no longer.” 
Napoleon made no reply ; but his fiery eyes darted tury, 
and he returned sullenly into his cabinet, which he did 
not leave the whole day. Such were the reports that 
were spread in Paris three months before the fall of Na 
poleon Bonaparte, where they caused an unusual sensa 
tion. and created a superstitious belief among the peo 
ple that he had dealings with infernal spirits, and was 
bound to fulfil their will or perish. What is more re 
markable, in three months the wonderful events justified 
the red man’s words completely ; more unfortunate than 
Cesar, or Henry IV. of France, these presages did but 
foretel his ruin, and not his death. Who the man really 
was who visited Napoleon in a red dress, has never bes n 
known: but that such a person obtained an interview 
with him, seems to be placed beyond a doubt. Even 
the French papers, when Bonaparte was deposed, re 
curred to the fact, and remarked, that his mysterious 
visitant’s prophetic threat had been accomplished. 
Cabinet of Curiosities. 
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STONE-EATERS. 

As if nothing seems to have been created in vain, not 
even pebbles, we have had stone-eaters. Lest we, how 
ever, should be suspected of a joke, we give our autho- 
rities. First, then, there was one Lazarus, who used t 
exhibit at Venice and Ferrara, and could not distinguish 
hetween sweet and bitter, salt and insipid things. He 
ate glass and stone, wood and living creatures, coals, live 
fish, clay, linen, woollen clothes, hay, subble, or any 
thing ‘his story, add as it is, is authenticated by Co- 
lumbus. Bartholinus, and Schotte. 7 

We find also, in Mr. Boyle’s Philosophical Essays, an 
account of a Lorrainer, aged about fifty-eight. “& This 
He has been 
seen to chew and swallow olass, stones, wood, bones, the 
feet of hares, linen, hair, woollen-cloth, fishes, metals, 
dishes, pieces of tin, suet, tallow candles, cockle-shells, 
hay. straw, and live mice. 


man loathes nothing, howevet unpleasant. 


Strange as all this may sound, 
it is authenticated by Sennertus, Nesterus, and the pat 
son of the parish ;” and lastly, as Mr. Boyle introduced 
‘tin his Philosophical Experiments, pt. 2, essay 3, p. 3d, 
we may presume he believed it. 

Bulmer, in his Artificial Changeling, speaks of a com- 
mon soldier, who, in his presence, ate no hing but stones 
for twenty-fours hours together; adding, that he ts sail 
sometimes to have ate half a peck of ston s in a day. 

Another Lithophagus, or stone-eater, Was brought to 
Avignon, May, 1760, who had not only swallowed flinis 
of an inch and a half long, a full inch broad, and halt 
an inch thick, but such stones as he could reduce to 
powde as marbles, pebbles, &c. he made up into paste, 
‘which to him was a most agre eable and wholesome 


food.’ He swallowed flints about twenty five a day, one 
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y day with another. He was blooded at Paris by some | 
t p Jnysicians, and in two hours his blood became as fragile 
as coral. "This last account w: as taken by Gramger, (see 
his Biographical History,) from F ather Paulian’s Dic- 
é tionnaire P hysique. —W e ourselves remember a foreign- 
er eating a piate full of stones at the Royal Circus, in | 
\ St. George’s Fields, and afterwards (to do away all doubt) | 


and walking to the boxes, where 
e the spectators knocked at his abdomen, when the desired 
rattling of the swallowed pebbles was heard by the won- 
L dering audience with delight ineffable. 

Cabinet of Curiosities. 


opened his waistcoat, 
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SINGULAR ENCOUNTER WITH A LIONESS. 
This is a representation of an occurrence which took 
( place in the tower of London, and is strikingly ilustra- 
0 rive, not only of the courage of the individu: il concern- 


t ed, but also of the native supe riority of the moral cour- 


y ige of man to the strength and ferocity of the interior 
n wimals. The tale is well told in an elegant publica- 
‘ tion entitled “The Tower Menagerie.” 

n “It cannot be doubted that the lighter and slenderer 


shape of the lioness, and her consequently greater ac- 
8 tivity, tend, in an especial manner, to the formation of 
that lively and sensitive character by which all her ac- 
tions are so strongly marked: but there is another cause, 
no less powerful than these, which operates with pecu- 
liar force, in the vivid excitabili y of her maternal teel- 
ings, which she cherishes with om ardour almost unpar 
it lleled in the history of any otl er From the 
moment she mother, the ferocity of 
her disposition is renovated, as it were, tentold vi 
young with that undefined 
, (d to their weak and defenceless state, and 
e that suspicious eagerness of alarm, which keeps her ina 
feverish excitation ; to the 
intruder, whether man or who should 
* unwarily, at such a time, approac h the precincts of her 
sanetuary ! may have 


antmadl. 
becomes a native 
with 
0 ‘our: she watches over her 
read of danger 
onstant state of and woe be 


\ wretched beast, 


ven in a state of captivity, she 


| spray of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the 


of the Cc urlosity of the visitor or spectator. 
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NATURAL WONDERS IN AMERICA. 

It is very surprising, that two of the greatest natural 
curiosities in the world are within the United States, 
and yet scarcely known to the best informed of our geo- 
graphers and naturalists. 

The one isa beautiful fall in Franklin (Habersham) 
county, the other a stupendous precipice in 
Pendleton district, South Carolina: they are both faint- 
ly mentioned in the late edition of Morse’s Geogr: aphy, 
but not as they merit. The Tuccoa fall is much higher 
than the Falls of Niagara. The column of water is pro- 
pelled beautifully over a perpendicular rock, and when 
the stream is full, it passes down without being broken. 
All the prismatic effect seen at Niagara illustrates the 
The Table mountain in Pendleton 
district, South Carolina, is an awful precipice of nine 
hundred feet. Many persons reside within five, seven, 
or ten miles of this grand spectacle, who have never had 
curiosity or taste enough to visit it. It is now, however, 
occasionally visited by curious travellers, and sometimes 


5 
Georgia, 


re 
2 UCCOA. 


by men of science. 


Very few persons who have once cast a glimpse into 
can again exercise sufft- 
cient fortitude to approach the margin of the chasm. 
Almost every one, in looking over, involuntarily falls to 
the ground senseless, and would 
inevitably be prec pit: ited and dashed to atoms, were tt 
not for and security that have 
always been deemed indispensable to a safe indulgence 
Every one, 
on proceeding to the spot me ‘nce it is usual to gaze 
over the wonderful dee Dp, has i 
tation 


almost boundless abyss, 


nerveless, and helpless, 


measures of cautjgon 


1 his imagination a limi- 
graduated by a elisa to distances with which 
But in a moment, eternity. 
as it were, is represented to his astonished senses, and 
he is instantly overwhelmed. 


his eve has been familiar. 


Hlis system is no longer 
subject to his volition or reason, and he falls like a mass 
of mere matter. He then revives, and in a wild deli 


rium surveys a scene which for awhile he is unable to 


| define by description or imitation.—- Cabinet of Curiosities. 


n — pre viously subjected to the control of her kee per; 

is ‘now loses all re spect for his commands, and cbandons 

n = erselfoceasionally to the most violent paroxysms of rage 

e ‘Of this, the individual lioness now in the Tower af- 

:. lords a striking example. We have already observed, in 

A. our account of the lion, that, for a considerable time 

a iter her arrival in England, she was so tame as to be al- | 
lowed frequently to roam at large about the open y: urd 5 | 

dl ind even long after it had been judged expedient that 

7 this degree of liberty should no longer be grante ‘d, her 


sposition was far from exciting any particula i fear in 


} 


* the minds of her keepers. As an instance of this, we 
Ss nay mention that when on one oceasion, about a yeat 
nl a half ago, she had been suffered through inadvet 


lence to leave her den, and when she was by 


0 in a good temper, George Willoughway, the under | 
s keeper, had the boldness, alone, and armed only witha 
It Stick, to venture upon the task of driving her back into | 
0 her place of confinement; which he finally accomplished, 


.. hot, 


however, 
o 


ler part, as she actually made three springs upon him, 
e lof which he was fortunate enough to avoid. 


Tourist. 


no means | 


without strong symptoms of resistance on | 


LARGE BELLS. 


Bells, says Weever, were formerly baptised, anointed, 
and blessed by the bishop, and were then 
tlto have the 
creating the dead, 


exorcise rd, 


imagine calming storms, causing 


and driving the devils 


power of } 


fair weather, re 


out of the air. ‘The great bells of Lincoln and Oxford 
were baptised by the name of Thomas, in honour of 
Thomas i Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury; hence 
they are called the great or mighty Tom. Croyland 


Abbey had the first ring of bells in England; they were 
six in number, and put up in Edgar’s reign. The Jews 
made use of trumpets to assemble the people to worship ; 
and used for the same purpose at 
the present day by the monks in Egypt, and also in 


sounding boards are 


Greece, where they strike upon them with a mallet. 
The following are the largest bells extant : 
Ibs. 
One in Philadelphia, in America, with this 
inscription—* Proclaim liberty throughout all 
the land to the inhabitants thereot” - 2 ORD 


ry 


Paul's, London - 9,408 


which holds four 


bell of St. 


Great ‘Tom of 


he great 
Lincoln, 


hundred and twenty-four gallons, ale measure  RO4 
One in the cathedral at Antwerp, founded 
1440 ; ; ; ; 7 16,000 


Christ Church bell, Oxford - - 17,220 


The bell of St. Ambrose. in Milan, seven 
feet in diameter - ; . : 30.000 
|} Oneat Rouen, in Normandy, called George 
| D’Amboise, thirteen feet high - ~ 10.000 
| The great bell at Pekin, in China - 120,000 
| The great bell at Moscow, in Russia. which 
| measures nineteen feet high, seventy feet in 


circumference, and two feet in thickness: and 
which requires one hundred men fo raise tt 


| Cr hi ict af Cu 


366.000 


iosities. 
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Geehalk in Indian Lament.—ANONYMOUS. 


Tue blackbird is singing on Michigan’s shore 
As sweetly and gaily as ever before 
For he knows to his mate he at pleasure can hie, 
And the dear littl to fly. 
The sun looks as ruddy, and rises as bright, 
And reflects o’er our mountains as be amy a lig lit 
As it ever reflected, or ever « x presse dl, 
When my skies were the bluest, my dre 


brood shi Is tem hing 


} 
ims were the best. 


The fox and thi panthe r, both beasts of the night, 
Retire to their dens on the vleamimeg of helt 
And they spring W ith a free and a sorrowless track, 
For they know that their mates are expecting them back. 
Each bird and each beast, it is bless’d in degree: 
All nature is cheerful, all happy, but me. 


[ will go to my tent, and lie down in despair ; 

LE will paint me with black, and will sever my hair; 
1 will sit on the shore, 

And reveal to the god of the ter pest my 
1 will we ep for a season, on bitterness fed, 
For my kindred are gone to the hills of the 
But they died not by , or ling 
The steel of the whit 


Ww he ré the hurri ane blow ® 


Woes > 


cle ul: 
hunge ring decay 


man hath swept them away. 


This snake-skin, that once [so sacredly 
I will toss with disdain to the storm-beat: 
Its charms I no longer obey or invoke ; 

Its spirit hath left me, its spell is now broke. 

1 will raise up my voice to the source of the light; 
[I will dream on the wings of the blue-bird at night; 
I will speak to the spirits that whisper in leaves, 
And that minister balm to the bosom that erieves * 
And will take a new Manito—such as shall seem 
To be kind and propitious in every dream. 


O! then I shall banish these cankering sighs, 
And tears shall no longer eush salt trom mv eves > 
I shall wash from my face ‘olored stain ; 
Red—red shall alone remain! 
I will dig up my hatchet, and bend my oak bow ; 
By night and by day 1 will follow the foe ; 
Nor lakes shall impede me, nor mountain 
His blood can alone gi 


wore, 


n shore 


every ¢ loud- 
on my visage 


, hor shows > 


give my spirit repose. 


They came to my cabin when heaven was black : 
lL heard not their « oming, i knew not their trac k ; 
But I saw, by the light of their blazing fusees, 
They were people engendered beyond the lig seas : 
My wife and my children, —O, spare me the tale 
For who is there left that is kin to GEEHALE! 


CouRAGE is incompatible with the fear of death; but 


death: therefore no 


indeed posse 


every villain fears villain can be 
brave. Ile may rat, 
and fight with desperation when driven into a corner. 
If by craft and erime’a successful adventurer should be 


ss the courage of a 


enabled to usurp a kingdom, and to command its legions, 
there may be moments when, Richard on the field 
of Bosworth, or Napoleon on the plains 
must be staked: 

overturned, his scaffold must rise upon its ruins. 
indeed, though the cloud of battle should lower on his 
hopes, while its iron hail is rattling around him, the 


like 
of Marengo, all 
throne he 


an awful crisis when, if his 


Then 


greatest coward will hardly fly to insure that death which 
by faein Yet the glare ofa 
where fear conquers fear, Is 


he can only escape cour- 


age thus elicited by danger, 


not to be compared to that calm sunshine which con- 
stantly cheers and of him who 
builds his confidence on virtuons principle; it ts rather 
the transient and lightning of the storm, 
which derives half its lustre from the darkness that sur- 
rounds it.—Jacon. 


illuminates the breast 


evanescent 


PELTING CUSTOM. 


On the election of a bailiff at Kidderminster, the inha- | 


bitants assemble in the principle streets to throw cabbage 
stalks at each other. The town-house bell gives signal 
for the affray. This is called lawless hour. ‘This done 
(for it lasts an hour) the bailiff elect and the corporation 
in their robes, preceded by drums and fifes (for they have 
no waits) visit the old and new bailiff, constables, Xe. 
&c. attended by the mob. Inthe mean-time, the 


most 


respectable families in the neighbourhood are invited to | 


meet and fling apples at them on their entrance.—Cabi- 
wet of Curiosities. 
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1 GOD, and the AUTHENTICLTY of the 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 

The British Navy is at the present time the largest in the world 
It consists of 557 vessels carrying from 2 to 120 guns each of va 
ilibre. Ut employ sin time of peace 0,000 sailors and 12.009 
The head quarters of the marine forces is at Gibraltar, 

The amount of taxes raised in England from the accession oj 
George IIL. to 1815, was over thirteen hundred millions of pounds, 
and all this was adequate to meet the public expenses by a de 
ficit of fire millions more. 

\ London Journal speaks of the death of a female who ate ha- 
bitually from 12 to 30 pounds of food per day, and whose dyin; 
words were, that her attendants would eat that she might enjoy by 
sight what was denied her palate. 

The censors of the press in Russia have authorised the publica 


rious ¢ 


narihes. 


tion of a school book prepared by evangelical Christians ; of whic! 
twenty thonsand copies are already in circulation. 

Ae ording to an article of the 7th of May last, the University of 
Berlin has forty-six regular and forty-four extra professors, forty 
three private tutors :—altogether, one hundred and thirty-thre: 
teachers. There are eighteen hundred and thirty-two regular sty 
dents, and from five to six hundred persons who follow courses of 
lectures, 

It is a matter of public reeord, that Dr. Gall in visiting hundreds 
of criminals in the European prisons, was enabled to state th. 
crimes thev were cuilty of, without anv other knowledge of them 
than what he gained from examining their heads. 

Carr. Back is now at the northwest extremity of Lake Quini 
pique, where he will winter. ; 

Judge Thatcher, of the Boston Municipal Court, has decided that 
a person who does not believe in the existence of a Supreme Being 
is nota competent witness. 

Not long since, a Mormon preacher in Vermont, by way of es 
tablishing his infallibilitv, asserted that his flesh could not be hurt 
upon which a bystander gave him a blow tha: brought him spraw] 
ing to the ground. As soon as he recovered himself, he found 
that the argument made use of by the Vermonter was too strong, 
and he made off. 

Counterfeit notes for the sum of five dollars, on the FaRMERs 
Bank at LANcAsTeRr, Pa. were a short time since put in circula- 
tion. They are dated March 9th, 1832. Letter A, paper dark and 
greasy. As this is the first counterfeit on this bank, it would be 
well for the public to be upon their guard. 

On a common tea-kettle of steam when raised to its greatest 
known power, there is a pressure of 400,000 Ibs. 

As flaine tends upwards, the safest way for a female whose clothes 
are on fire is to fall prostrate ; 
fatal. 

One crop of oranges does not arrive at maturity before the blos 
soms of the succeeding crop appear. 


an upright position is sure to prove 
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